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As They View It 


Speaking of Scoops 


VERY newspaper man who applies himself diligently to his job occasionally 
scores a scoop. If he doesn’t, the chances are that sooner or later, either of his 
vwn volition or otherwise, he will seek some other avenue for the exercise of his 


talents. 
* * + * 


“To the newspaper man an outstanding scoop means professionally as much as 
does the saving of a valuable life to the physician or surgeon, the winning of an 
important case to the lawyer, the clearing of a heavy church debt to the preacher, 
or a substantial increase of the endowment fund to the college president. 


* * * * 


“What are the elements that enter into the achievement of a scoop? Naturally: 
hard work, application of a reasonable amount of intelligence, close personal rela- 
tionship with men who make the news, and alertness—not part of the time, but all 
the time. But there are three other factors, one or more of which, according to my 
observation and experience, are always present and frequently dominant: (1) ap- 
preciation of the obvious, which the other fellow has overlooked; (2) teamwork: 
(3) luck.”—Ed L. Keen, vice-president and European manager of the United 
Press, in the Ohio Wesleyan Mag zine. 


Start at the Bottom 


VERY newspaper editor is constantly besieged with applications from young 


men and women coming from the high schools and colleges who, as they ex- 
press it, want to ‘break into the newspaper game.’ Out of those that pass in this 
big parade before the desk of the newspaper editor very few are anxious to start at 
the bottom. They are not anxious to be reporters, but they would like to be col- 
umn conductors, book reviewers, dramatic critics and sometimes editorial writers. 
Others would like to break into the sporting department. A great many of the 
girls would like to start in the women’s department or feature sections where they 
can write articles and have their names appear over the top. 


* * * * 


“Possibly this is merely a natural ambition, but it seems to have been unduly 
encouraged by the rather false light put on the newspaper business by many who 
teach journalism in the schools. This is a matter which might be corrected by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, and in any discussion at schools of jour- 
nalism or departments of journalism in the colleges some attention should be paid to 
this phase. The young people who are looking toward journalism as a rather ro- 
mantic profession and expect to enter it through the top-story window will have to 
be told that journalism, like any other business, has its foundations down at the 
bottom and not in the attic.”—W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and feature editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, in the Bulletin of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
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Not For Gain Alone 


A Newspaper Is Not Merely a Money-Making Property—It Is a Semi-Public Institution 


HENEVER I say anything 

about the American press, 

I like to preface my re- 
marks with the statement that it is 
dangerous to generalize. It is so 
easy to make a sweeping statement 
about the press that will not stand 
close examination. We all know 
that what holds for one newspaper 
may not be true of another. We 
know that there are excellent reasons 
why one paper follows one policy 
and another shapes a wholly differ- 
ent course. What I have to say 
simply represents one worker’s point 
of view. 

We are in a hard game. The 
competition between rivals is keen. 
The harder it is the more fun we get 
out of it and the more the reading 
public profits. Give a young or a 
veteran reporter a hard job and tell 
him he has a real fight on his hands 
and he is delighted; he will make all 
sorts of personal sacrifices to win. 
He revels in a fight; he is inclined 
to go flabby unless he feels he has 
competition. However sharp the 
battle may be between individuals, 
there is a common ground for them 
in their loyalty to their profession. 

There is as much adventure in 
American journalism today as there 
was at the beginning of the century. 
The human factor—the straight re- 
porter—has not been supplanted in 
this so-called machine age. Our 
press associations have grown, ex- 
tended their activities, and develop- 
ed in wholly new fields, but a news- 
paper must depend to a considerable 
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extent on its own staff if that paper 
is to have individuality. The re- 
porter’s opportunities have increased 
in recent years. He has more chances 
to distinguish himself, to do finer 
work—and in my opinion the gen- 
eral average of reporting was never 
higher than it is today. 
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It is with some hesitation that I 
refer to the words journalism and 
journalist. A few years ago I be- 
lieve there was a tendency to re- 
gard any one as snobbish who re- 
ferred to an American newspaper 
man as a journalist. It was perfect- 
ly proper for an Englishman to be a 
journalist, but the democratic Amer- 
ican liked the good old word report- 
er. Few of us care anything about 
titles and fewer still desire to be 
conspicuous in any way. I am sure 
that American newspaper work 
needs no defense. In the years I 
have been engaged in it, I have met 
less than a half dozen men who were 
not proud of their work. We hear a 
deal of grousing and complaining, 
but there are few veterans who 
would not follow the same course if 
they had their lives to live over 
again. A lot of newspaper men die 
in harness, but mighty few commit 
suicide because of disappointment, 
although some may become dis- 
illusioned or public relations coun- 
sels. 

If a personal reference will be 
permitted, I should like to say that I 
was graduated a mechanical engi- 
neer, but I have no regrets that I 
have followed the profession of 
journalism rather than engineering. 
And to carry the personal reference 
a bit further I should like to say that 
all through his schoolboy days my 
son’s ambition was to be a farmer 
and I encouraged him. Finally he 
applied for admission to college and 
he was asked to set down the work 
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he wanted to follow. He said “news- 
paper work.” I think he made a 
wise choice, but the boy tells me he 
is working harder than he would 
have had to do had he entered an 
agricultural college. It is good 
training, he has harder work ahead 
of him, impossible hours, the sac- 
rifice of the friends of his youth. But 
he won’t end with regrets. 

In the course of a year I come 
into contact with a lot of wonder- 
ful youngsters seeking advice about 
journalism as a career. Most of 
them are well educated, alert, eager. 
I never say it is a poor game, but I 
always say it is a hard game. They 
are never frightened. Who cares to 
see a one-sided football or baseball 
game? Every year we take a num- 
ber of these youngsters on the Her- 
ald Tribune staff. They come from 
widely separated colleges, but the 
average of those who make the grade 
is high. These young men will be 
making our papers a few years hence. 
I know they have a high regard for 
the profession of journalism. The 
future is bright. 

Several months ago, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst returned from Europe. 
He had recently figured in an inci- 
dent in which the French govern- 
ment was the chief party. Natural- 
ly the ship news reporters were anx- 
ious to get his views and comments. 
From the statement he issued on his 
arrival I should like to quote these 
sentences: 

“I take the obligations of my pro- 
fession very seriously. I think a 
newspaper owes a great debt to the 
public and that the newspaper’s first 
duty is to keep its public fully and 
accurately informed about all im- 
portant matters which affect the 
public safety and welfare.” 

Even those of us who do not 
share all of Mr. Hearst’s views or 
follow just his methods will agree 
with the principles he set down in 
his statement. Of course we might 
have an interminable debate on 
what constitutes news. Mr. Willis 
J. Abbot might not accept the stand- 
ards which some of us follow. We 
could argue for hours on the proper 
presentation of crime news. We 
might even argue on the question of 
a well-balanced sporting section. 
But these things are really details. 
What I want to call attention to is 
this sentence from Mr. Hearst’s 
statement: 

“I think a newspaper owes a great 
debt to the public and that the news- 
paper's first duty is to keep its pub- 
lic fully and accurately informed 
about all important matters which 
affect the public safety and welfare.” 
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In other words, a newspaper is 
not merely a money-making prop- 
erty. Its readers feel it is part of 
their lives. It is a semipublic in- 
stitution. Its freedom is protected. 
It enjoys great privileges. That to 
my mind is the reason for journal- 
ism. That is the reason why I suggest 
we should not fight shy of the word 
journalist. The man who lives up to 
that standard is a member of a pro- 
fession—a profession which should 
enjoy the respect of the entire com- 
munity. We talk of the medical 
profession; we talk of the legal pro- 
fession; we go to church on Sunday. 
The newspaper comes into our homes 
every day. We read it daily; it sup- 
plies information and entertainment. 
The better it is the better we are— 
the more value we are to the state. 
We have to live up to the standard 
that has been set for us. 

The profession of journalism is de- 
pendent to a large degree on the 
business of newspaper production. 
Of course we know that profitable 
newspaper production does not al- 
ways result in raising the standards 
of journalism. The yearly cost of 





In Brief 


HERE is as much ad- 

venture in American 

Journalism today as 
there was at the beginning 
of the century.” 


* * * 


“The reporter’s opportu- 
nities have increased in re- 
cent years. He has more 
chances to distinguish him- 
self, to do finer work.” 


* * 


“A newspaper is not 
merely a money-making 
property. It is a semi-pub- 
lic institution. Its freedom 
is protected. It enjoys great 
privileges.” 
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“The American newspaper 
reader is becoming discern- 
ing, more critical, more in 
touch with the events of the 
day and more independent 
in his thinking.” 





* * * 


“Public opinion is being 
formed today, so far as 
newspapers are concerned, 
largely through the news 
rather than through the 
editorial columns. In other 
words, the reader is form- 
ing his judgments on the 
facts as they are presented 
to him in the news col- 
umns.” 
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producing a metropolitan newspaper 
runs into several million dollars and 
careful business guidance is abso- 
lutely essential. The bill for white 
paper alone is staggering. My point 
is that the profession of journalism 
and the business of newspaper pro- 
duction should go hand in hand to 
the profit of the newspaper reading 
public. And in a large number of 
cases they do. 

The American newspaper reader is 
becoming discerning, more critical, 
more in touch with the events of the 
day and more independent in his 
thinking. The schools and colleges, 
the magazines and books, the radio 
and the motion picture have broaden- 
ed the knowledge of the masses. Un- 
less we keep constantly raising the 
standards of the press it is bound to 
lose some of its tremendous influ- 
ence as a moulder of public opinion. 
Most of us are not satisfied in earn- 
ing our salaries and doing nothing 
more. We all know that circulation 
does not determine the size of adver- 
tising revenue; neither is it an index 
to its influence on public opinion. 

Readers are asking more and the 
newspapers generally are trying to 
meet that demand. Newspapers 
have changed profoundly in recent 
years. It is natural that they should. 
The life of our country has changed 
tremendously since the beginning of 
the century. Mr. Grafton Wilcox, 
our assistant managing editor, has 
recently compiled figures on the 
press words brought to this country 
in 1929 by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, the Commercial 
Cable Company, the All-American 
Cable and Radio Corporations Com- 
munications, Ltd. The total was 
16,573,324. 

Say the average cost was six cents 
a word; it was probably a bit high- 
er. But at six cents we have $994,- 
000 spent in cable tolls for news 
matter for 1929. I venture the guess 
that for 1913 the total cable costs for 
news matter was not $100,000. Why 
that great outlay? Mr. Wilcox es- 
timates that there were distributed 
about 40,000,000 words of foreign 
news to American newspapers in 
1929—about 400 volumes. Why did 
the Herald Tribune publish about 
6,000,000 words of foreign news in 
1929? For no other reason than that 
its editor considered he was satisfy- 
ing a demand and that it was good 
journalism to do so. 

Recently I have been reading some 
biographies of American editors and 
publishers—fascinating reading to 
those of us who would attempt to get 
a background. We know that our 
predecessors (Continued on page 15) 
































Be Careful What You Write! 


Legal Pitfalls Await the Newspaper Man Who Fails to 
Acquaint Himself With the Various Phases of Libel 


really means—is something that 

too few newspaper workers 
know anything about. Generally, it 
is said that freedom of the press was 
given by the First Amendment in the 
Bill of Rights. Although technically 
incorrect, this is near enough the 
truth for many of us. 

That there are certain qualifica- 
tions to this freedom we understand; 
that we may write this and must omit 
the other has been handed down to 
us from the reporters of yesterday. 
But how many of us have an intelli- 
gent, rounded understanding of libel, 
copyright, adjective law, right of 
privacy, and statutory restrictions? 
Too few, I am afraid. 

Limited space precludes a discus- 
sion of the full relation between law 
and journalism. I must, therefore, 
pass over much and concentrate on 
one phase, probably the most inter- 
esting; certainly the most intriguing 
to newspaper workers—libel. 

Glance with me through several 
issues of our leading trade journal. 
Look over my shoulder at these 
headlines: $2,500,000 Suit in Libel 
Filed Against Daily; Bishop Cannon 
Sues Hearst for $5,000,000; $200,000 
Libel Suit Filed in Maryland, and, 
Daily Charged With Criminal Libel. 

What does this mean? One of two 
things, the more serious of which is: 
Too many newspaper workers don’t 
know libel when they read it, much 
less when they write it. Too often 
they guess wrong and have to pay. 

Here’s a_ headline which reads, 
“Newspaper Pays Damages of $250,- 
000.” Somebody slipped and paid 
for it. Then why not spend a few 
hours teaching newspaper men of to- 
morrow to avoid these legal pitfalls? 

Teaching libel is more than re- 
peating the words of the old man- 
aging editor who cautioned his re- 
porters to say, “He was charged with 
the murder of his wife,” not “He kill- 
ed his wife.” And there’s more to it 
than just saying, “If it’s true, print 
it.” 

More and more, courts are coming 
to a new approach to the differen- 
tiation between libel and _ slander, 
the two types of defamation. The 
old-timer will tell you libel is written 
and slander is spoken, and that’s all 
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LIBEL! 


VERY newspaper man 
a needs to have a working 

knowledge of that por- 
tion of the law dealing with 
the ever present danger of 
libel. 

This article, written by a 
man who has spent consid- 
erable time in study of the 
relation of the law and the 
press, will go far in supply- 
ing that need. 











there is to it. Very well, then; what 
about a phonograph record; talkies; 
sky writing, writing in the sand, 
gesture? 

Permanence as contrasted to tem- 
porary character is the dividing line 
now. The court questions, “Was it 
momentary or was it lasting?,”’ and 
on the answer much depends, for libel 
is more serious than slander. A man 
may say in the heat of argument 
what he would not say after delib- 
eration; and all writing presupposes 
a certain amount of thought. There 
may be a spontaneity of quality to 
written words, but the words them- 
selves come only after deliberation. 
Think then in terms of permanence. 

At the risk of rehashing what 
many may already know, I want to 
review a few of the points which 
make the study of defamation pleas- 
antly difficult. Most of the great 
libel suits of this century have re- 
sulted from a difference of opinion 
on a controversial point rather than 
from total ignorance or disregard; 
but difference of opinion makes a 
“hoss” race, and I, therefore, invite 
you to consider with me some un- 
usual technicalities. 

Let’s deal first with some common 
fallacies concerning the law of libel. 
We'll have to confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the common law. 
Most states have passed statutes re- 
garding libel, but in the majority of 
cases these statutes coincide with the 
common law. We'll forget the ex- 


ceptions, then, and stick to the rule. 

What does the law of libel say? 
It says you can’t falsely: 

Call a man a criminal. 

Say he has an infectious disease. 

Say he’s unfit to hold his job or 
that he’s dishonest. 

Or say anything which would 
cause him to lose his job or some 
contract. 

And you can’t make fun of him. 

Broadly, the subject is covered by 
classifying as libelous words which 
hold a person up to scorn, contempt, 
or ridicule. 

There are two kinds of libel, civil 
and criminal, either of which may 
arise from defamation of a_ living 
person. Civil libel is based on injury 
done the individual; criminal action 
on injury to society. In the former, 
the injured person sues for damages; 
in the latter, the state indicts for 
commission of a misdemeanor. Dam- 
ages are paid in civil libel; fine, 
imprisonment, or both result from 
criminal action. Any defamation 
which will sustain a civil suit in 
libel will also warrant criminal 
action, although such repetition is 
rarely the case. On the other hand, 
all criminal libel might not be 
civil libel. You cannot civilly libel 
the dead, or a body or group of per- 
sons. Other than these two excep- 
tions, all indictments for criminal 
libel might be turned into petitions 
in civil action. For that matter, al- 
most any conviction in criminal law 
automatically furnishes ground for a 
civil suit. If Smith murders Jones 
and is convicted, Mrs. Jones auto- 
matically has conclusive grounds for 
a civil suit for damages based on the 
petition that Smith’s act took away 
her means of support. 

One division of civil libel is libel 
per se, or libel in itself. It is com- 
mon law that certain words have so 
long had a certain meaning that to 
use them in labeling someone is ac- 
tionable. Words imputing crime and 
misconduct—boodler, blackmailer, 
pettifogger, quack—fall in this class. 
A popular belief is that all libel is 
per se. Such is not the case. Often 
the association of a phrase or clause 
manufactures an innuendo which is 
more harmful than an outright de- 
famatory statement. 

Three kinds of damages may result 
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from a libelous publication. Char- 
acter is what you are inside; reputa- 
tion is what other folks believe you 
are; and, curiously enough, the law 
is interested not in what you are but 
in what your neighbor thinks you 
are. Libelous statements which in- 
jure the reputation justify the first 
of the three forms of damages. 

General damages.—If you call a 
woman a prostitute and your state- 
ment is false you have injured her 
reputation and she is entitled to 
damages equivalent to the injury. 

Special damages have to be paid 
when what you have falsely said 
causes John Jones to lose his job or 
Sam Jones to lose a contract to build 
a house for somebody. 

Punitive damages have to be paid 
when you maliciously publish a dam- 
aging untrue statement. In other 
words, you pay for ill will on your 
part. 

Of malice there are two kinds; 
malice in fact, resulting from delib- 
erate desire to injure, and malice in 
law, coming from a disregard of the 
rights of another. In the one you 
want to hurt a man; in the other 
you're careless or just don’t care. 

When a newspaper calls a doctor a 
quack, it is libelous per se because 
of the particularly derogatory mean- 
ing everyone attaches to the word 
“quack.” Two years ago I heard a 
newspaper man who had so labeled 
a successful, respected member of the 
medical profession say, “Let him sue 
me. He'll have to prove damages.” 

What a fallacy! When you publish 
a libel per se you’re automatically 
caught unless you have a good de- 
fense, for in this form of defamation 
the court presupposes general dam- 
ages and malice in law: injury to the 
reputation and carelessness to say 
the least. 

I hope I’m not giving the impres- 
sion the law is entirely on the side 
of the assertedly-damaged person. 
If a man sues you for special and 
punitive damages, make him prove 
his special loss and make him prove 
you had malice in your heart. The 
only thing he doesn’t have to prove 
in libel per se is general damages. 

In a suit for damages under the 
provisions for civil libel, when noth- 
ing more than damage to the repu- 
tation is charged, all the injured one 
has to prove is that the newspaper 
published about him the matter said 
to be defamatory and that the publi- 
cation came to the notice of the pub- 
lic. Herein is one of the jokers of the 
law, called, for want of better word, 
“publication.” Publication takes place 
whenever the defamatory matter 
comes to the attention of one person 
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other than the writer and the person 
of whom it spoke. 

Five defenses may be used in con- 
nection with a libel suit. The best, 
according to the common law, is 
truth; but herein lies another pitfall. 
To know a thing is true is not 
enough. You must be able to prove 
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it. If a newspaper man is an eye- 
witness of a murder and in his paper 
accuses the man who fired the shot, 
he is not certain of a complete de- 
fense for libel. Perhaps this report- 
er was the only witness and the man 
is acquitted. If he subsequently sues 
for libel, just the fact that the news- 
paper man knows his statement in 
the paper was true is not enough. He 
must be able to prove it. 

Truth is not a complete defense in 
criminal libel. In addition, good mo- 
tives and justifiable ends must be 
proved, for the case is one in which 
the newspaper is accused of wrong- 
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ing society, and the good of the peo- 
ple must be proved along with the 
allegation of truth. 

Other complete defenses are fair 
comment and criticism and privileged 
publication. Incomplete defenses, 
serving only in mitigation of dam- 
ages, are publication of a retraction 
and absence of malice. 

The common law asserts that any- 
one who places himself or his wares 
for public consumption or approba- 
tion automatically opens himself or 
what he represents to comment from 
others. Public officers and candi- 
dates for office, artists, authors, 
actors, or others offering the product 
of their talents or labors for public 
consumption and approval fall within 
this category. 

Three qualifications placed on 
comment and criticism are absence 
of malice, comment only on true 
facts, and elimination of comment or 
allegations regarding the private life 
of the individual whose qualifications 
are being criticised. 

An interesting case of violation of 
the qualifications for comment and 
criticism arose a number of years 
ago when a newspaper commented 
on a Professor Triggs of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The professor must 
have been eccentric, to say the least, 
and he had some unusual ideas on the 
merits and demerits of the Shake- 
spearian drama. These ideas were 
ridiculed in the press and nothing 
probably could have been done about 
it had not the newspaper gone into 
the private life of Triggs and scorned 
the fact that he took three months to 
choose a name for a newborn son. 

If a newspaper can prove a story 
complained of was a report of a leg- 
islative or judicial proceeding in 
which the public had an_ interest, 
such proof will be a complete defense 
if the report is full and accurate, 
fair and impartial, free from com- 
ment, and with absence of malice. 

Matter which otherwise might be 
defamatory may be printed with 
freedom under this privilege which is 
based upon the premise that it is de- 
sirable for the people to know the 
manner in which their courts of jus- 
tice and bodies of legislature are ad- 
ministered, to the end that respect 
for them and confidence in them may 
be perpetuated. 

Adhering strictly to the common 


‘law, it is interesting to note what is 


meant by judicial proceeding. When 
does the privilege begin? Contrary 
to the opinion of most newspaper 
men, this privilege begins when the 
case comes to public attention by be- 
ing brought (Continued on page 16) 
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What Would You Have Done? 


This Former Newspaper Man Unfolds an Unusual 
Story That Heretofore Never Has Been in Type 


phone. 

“Will you please send a report- 
er over to the Conant Hotel in five 
minutes and have him ask for Miss 
Jones?” sighed a sweet feminine voice. 

“You’d better hop over there at 
once,” the city editor said to me as he 
hung up. “There’s something queer 
in that dame’s voice.” 

In the hotel lobby, even before I 
could have “Miss Jones” paged, a 
slim, beautiful, black-haired young 
woman came up to me, and, learning 
I was the reporter, asked me to follow 
her. I did so, noticing that her eyes 
were red from weeping. She led me toa 
cranny in the lobby where we could 
be neither seen nor heard. We sat 
down on a divan. There was a mo- 
mentary silence, then the lady began 
to weep, softly at first, but soon with 
sobs that racked her whole body. 
This grief lasted throughout the inter- 
view, but did not serve to distort her 
rare beauty. 

I never was much of a hand at 
soothing weeping women, believing it 
best to let them have out their cry to 
the full extent of its enjoyable du- 
ration. But this bewitching girl 
wouldn’t or couldn’t repress her tears. 
So I tried to calm her. 

“Please,” I ventured. “Tell me 
what’s wrong. Maybe I can help 
you.” 

Her sobbing ceased for a moment, 
while she looked long at me with 
soulful and profoundly disturbed eyes. 
Then, without a word, she clutched 
the neckline of her dress with the 
fingers of both hands and pulled 
it down low, laying bare her 
breasts which, for beauty, could 
hardly have been rivaled by those of 
Mile. de Maupin. At once I saw, on 
each breast, a brand, heart-shaped, 
and about two inches wide. Quickly 
she slipped her dress up into its 
normal position, and fell again to 
weeping. 

I was no cub, but the possibilities of 
this story startled me. I settled down 
to find out what it was all about. 
Here was the girl’s story: 

She told me that she was a stenog- 
rapher, 26 years old, employed, un- 


To city editor answered the tele- 


By EDWARD E. GRUSD 


Assistant Editor, B'nai B'rith Magazine 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the eighth of a series of ar- 
ticles in which experienced newspaper 
and magazine men have “confessed” 
mistakes that they would not like to 
make again. The series, which has 
proved highly popular, will be con- 
tinued. 


—__ a 


married, living alone. For two years 
she had been keeping steady company 
with some fellow, with whom, how- 
ever, the course of true love did not 
run smooth. They quarreled contin- 
ually, and six months before he said 
or did something which insulted her. 
They parted angrily. A day later he 
sought her out and apologized. He 
opened his shirt and showed her two 
heart-brands on his chest, symbolic of 
his repentance and continued devo- 





He Who Gazed 


VERY active or former 
t newspaper man has lock- 

ed in his memory one or 
more unusual experiences, 
some of them even stranger 
than fiction. It is experi- 
ences such as those he can 
recount that give journalism 
that tinge of adventure 
which lures so many to its 
following. 

Edward E. Grusd, who pre- 
sents in this article one of his 
experiences, spent 14 months 
on the Cincinnati Post fol- 
lowing his graduation from 
Ohio State University in 
1926. He had been active at 
the university in nearly every 
campus publication and also 
delved into dramatics and 
athletics. His reporting and 
feature work in Cincinnati 
was followed by a _ six 
months’ trip abroad. Return- 
ing to America, he started to 
hitch-hike to Hollywood. He 
got as far as Omaha, Ne- 
braska, where he became a 
member of the World-Herald 
staff and had the experience 
he writes of here. He left 
Omaha to become assistant 
editor of the B’nai B'rith 
Magazine, a post he has held 
for the last two years. 














tion. They were reconciled, but the 
quarreling continued. Only three days 
before, they had reached an impasse 
and the man had stamped off, vowing 
to quit his job, leave town, and never 
see her again. For three days she 
waited, but he hadn’t returned, nor 
had she received word from him. His 
employer, questioned, said the young 
man had quit. No one knew where 
he was. 

“Then,” said the girl to me, “I bent 
a piece of wire into the shape of a 
heart, held it over the stove until it 
was red-hot, and pressed it into each 
breast. After that, I dipped my finger 
in iodine and ran it over the outline 
of each brand.” 

She continued to cry softly. She 
admitted, upon my demand; that her 
name was not Jones, but refused to 
give her real name or address. She 
said she had relatives who would be 
deeply pained to see the story in the 
paper with her identified. 

“Then where do I come in?” I 
queried marveling. 

“Well,” she faltered, “if you can, I 
wish you would write this story up for 
your paper, just as I told it, but omit- 
ting my name and address. I know 
he’ll see it if it’s in your paper, be- 
cause he always reads your paper, 
no matter where he is. I just want 
him to know that I’ve branded myself 
as he did. I just want him to 
know. ¥ 

“Ah, you want him to come back to 
you!” 

“No!” she cried in consternation. 
“Honestly, not that. I don’t care 
whether he comes back or not. But I 
just want him to know; you can’t un- 
derstand; I just want him to 
know. hy 

“Every day,” I said, trying to look 
grave, “the newspapers are accused of 
printing lies and exaggerations, even 
though we use names and addresses. 
Now, imagine what people would ac- 
cuse us of if we should print your 
story without any verifiable details— 
names, addresses, etc.” 

“I know,” she said, wearily, “I guess 
you can’t print my story, although 
you don’t know how much it would 
mean to (Continued on page 17) 
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An Answer to Editor Poe 


In Which the Writer Makes Reply to the Question, 
«Where Are the Good Reporters” 


M I to understand, Mr. Poe, 
that The Chattanooga News 
is the Last of the Mohicans? 


It was my impression that the cru- 
sading newspaper, the champion of 
liberty, truth and justice, had passed 
with the pinafore. But then, styles 
run in cycles and perhaps we are 
getting back to the golden age of 
journalism. 

I liked your article, Mr. Poe, for 
it insinuates that you are that rare 
editor who does not always have his 
mind on the “box office,” even 
though you do contradict yourself. 

So you liked “the good old days 
when reporters worked for the joy of 
chasing news and cared little for the 
comforts of life so long as they could 
eat and borrow a cigarette”? Yes, it 
must be an awful gripe to have to 
pay men an almost “living wage” in- 
stead of a mere “existence wage.” 
But aren’t you inclined to forget that 
a benevolent Almighty has so con- 
structed that odd quality in man 
called memory that the delights of 
the past remain with him while the 
sorrows die with tomorrow? 

Do you recall that swell police re- 
porter you had 30 years ago? A 
regular circus when he was drunk, 
wasn’t he? Do you remember the 
time that big murder story broke and 
the Times scooped you? The way 
you sent the staff out to find that fel- 
low was too funny for words. That 
was the last time he went on a five- 
day drunk for you, wasn’t it? You 
didn’t know he was missing the first 
four days because his friend, the city 
hall man, covered police well enough 
to hide the fact from you. Do you 
recall the next police reporter you 
had? There was a police reporter! 
He knew more about what was going 
on in the department than most of 
the cops, and all the boys would talk 
for him. But do you remember how 
he flopped on general assignments 
after he had written some excellent 
robbery stories? He just wasn’t 
versatile, was he? Rather dumb, to 
be perfectly frank. 

That political reporter was pretty 
hot too, wasn’t he? Only he thought 


By EUGENE H. GUTEKUNST 


Editorial Department, 
The Buffalo Courier-Express 





Counter Attack 


HIS reply by Eugene H. 

Gutekunst to the _ re- 

marks of J. Charles Poe, 
executive editor of the Chat- 
tanooga News, in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Quill, is 
one of several received by 
the Editors. His reply em- 
bodied many of the points 
made in the others. 

Mr. Gutekunst, who is on 
the copy desk of the Cou- 
rier-Express at Buffalo, is a 
graduate of the University 
of Michigan, where he was a 
member of The Michigan 
Daily staff for three and a 
half years. He then went 
to the Niagara Falls Gazette. 
From there he went to Buf- 
falo. He was a copyreader, 
later assistant Sunday edi- 
tor and held other posts on 
the Courier-Express. Two 
months in Germany pre- 
ceded his return late in 1930 
to the “rim.” He also has 
tried his hand at fiction. 

His reply was written as 
an open letter. 











more of “intelligent loafing” than he 
did of finding out the news. He 
could always be found in the back 
room of a certain saloon. Of course 
he was improving his time because 
that is where all the ward heelers 
hung out. How much did you ever 
see him around the office? How 
many stories did he bring in that that 
young kid on the Times missed? 
How many times did that kid scoop 
him? You see that kid didn’t know 
how to loaf intelligently but, boy, he 
could work, and he loved it. It was 
too bad though that he wasted all his 
time reading magazines and books. 

Maybe I overpaint the picture, 
Mr. Poe, but you get the idea. I 
have worked with old reporters and 
I have talked with them about the 
good old days. And my conclusion 
is that 95 per cent of the reporters 
then thought only of how much work 
they could shirk and how many 
drinks they could get aboard. 





When I broke into this racket it 
was under the tutelage of an older 
chap who had been well trained by 
the older generation of newsmen. 
The method of holding a job as he 
outlined it was something to this ef- 
fect: “Get out on your beat and get 
one or two stories; then go to a sa- 
loon and keep warm until about an 
hour and a half before deadline.” 

Of course, you had some good 
reporters in the good old days, Mr. 
Poe, but you have a lot more today. 
The general average of reporters to- 
day is far above that of yesterday. 
And tomorrow’s crop is going to be 
even better, for by that time we shall 
have the remnants of the good old 
days weeded out. 

You have tried several school of 
journalism graduates and found most 
of them wanting, so you condemn 
the whole bunch of schools. Dear 
Mr. Poe, there is as much difference 
between schools of journalism as 
there is between The Christian 
Science Monitor, The New York 
Journal and The Chattanooga News. 

Some schools are mere _ trade 
schools, others are colleges. Grad- 
uates of the first are pretty bad, I'll 
admit. The others may be _ good. 
“May,” sure. Just because a man’s 
been to college doesn’t make him 
pure gold. Of all the men you have 
hired off the street, how many have 
been world-beaters? The rah-rah 
boy will show you a higher percent- 
age of success. I have worked on 
two papers whose editors felt as you 
seem to feel. The first editor was 
dubious about college boys and I had 
a hard time landing there. That 
sheet now has several former colle- 
gians on its small staff. At the sec- 
ond I got a job purely because the 
editor wanted to try out a school of 
journalism graduate. I have been 
here over two years. His staff today 
is manned largely by college men, al- 
though he probably didn’t know it 
when he hired them. 

More power to the boys if they can 
buy stocks and bonds and save some 
money. Then some day when they 
might get (Continued on page 15) 





























Where the Good Reporters Are 


They Are to Be Found in Every Town Where 
the PressesRumble, This Newspaper Man Opines 


HERE are the good re- 
porters? 
In every town where the 
presses rumble. 

They are in your town. And I 
know they’re in my town because 
I’ve worked with and against them 
for ten years. 

Every reporter is not a good re- 
porter. Every editor is not a good 
editor. Every physician is not a 
good physician. There is mediocrity 
in every profession, in every trade, 
but that does not indict all of its 
members. 

My definition of a good reporter 
is one who can answer the city edi- 
tor when he queries: 

“Bill, what’s the low-down on this 
story?” 

Many of the good reporters are no 
longer on newspapers. They have 
gone, shall we say, to the more 
abundant life where they could nur- 
ture the roses in their garden or 
wheel the baby, or indulge in some 
of the other quite human activities 
against which some critics carp. 

Why should a reporter spend his 
time after hours at the office? No 
enlightened employer expects him to 
do other than cover his assignments 
efficiently—and that can be done 
within the limitations of a reasonable 
working period. Why should the re- 
porter live on his run (as some have 
suggested) after he has done his job, 
and perhaps a bit more, thoroughly? 

Criticism that modern reporters 
are too prone to be satisfied with 
the contents of a prepared hand-out, 
instead of exercising a seeking mind 
to determine underlying causes, is 
sound. It probably applied, however, 
to as many reporters of another gen- 
eration as it does to the reporters of 
1931. 

One of the best of the Washing- 
ton correspondents—he holds a re- 
sponsible position with the Asso- 
ciated Press bureau—is a young 
man, little more than 30 years of age, 
who scorns the hand-out and is _bless- 
ed with a seeking mind that has 
brought him the respect of colleagues 
who were correspondents before he 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 


Assistant City Editor, 
The Indianapolis News 


was born. The president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, by the way, is in 
his late twenties, as are a number of 
capable metropolitan news writers. 
Many of the good reporters are in 
these news centers. 

Other good reporters are on much 
smaller papers, the Athens, O., Mes- 
senger, for instance. In the recent 
Sunday Creek mine disaster, an Ohio 
University student reporter for the 
Messenger was the only newspaper 
representative to descend into the 
mine and obtain a first-hand account. 





What Editor Poe 


Said 


N an article entitled 
| “Where Are the Good Re- 

porters?,” which appeared 
in the January issue of The 
Quill, J. Charles Poe, exec- 
utive editor of The Chat- 
tanooga News, said, among 
other things: 

“What of the good old 
days when reporters worked 
for the joy of chasing news 
and cared little for the com- 
forts of life so long as they 
could eat and borrow a cig- 
arette? . . . Now reporters 
drop their work as soon as 
they can slip by the city 
desk and ride out in their 
own cars for a round of 
golf. Or maybe, if they’re 
married, they drive home to 
help wife plant roses or 
take the baby for an airing.” 

He stated that managing 
editors have little to choose 
from, “inexperienced boys 
or broken-down veterans.” 
He expressed his opinion 
that journalism schools are 
not giving managing editors 
a product that will fill their 
dreams. He declared that 
reporters of today do not 
have the art of intelligent 
loafing. 

He also said that he con- 
sidered only college men in 
hiring new men, that he did 
not pine for the “good old 
days,” and cited some of the 
things he would expect to 
find in his ideal reporter. 











Of the 6,000 journalism students of 
today, I dare say that even the most 
captious critic would agree that the 
cream of these (if they obtain jobs) 
will number many future “good re- 
porters” who have absorbed similar 
lessons of initiative and self-reliance. 

There are reporters with the seek- 
ing mind in every city. Sit in on a 
group of newsmen at lunch or a be- 
tween-edition talkfest. You'll hear 
them wonder “what’s behind that 
bill” or that franchise, or that con- 
tract. And the reporter on the story 
will launch into a discussion which 
most certainly shows whether he is 
only a surface reporter. One can’t 
fool the men he works with, and if 
they want to know about his story, 
he had better be able to tell them. 
And he usually is. 

These men will be discussing pub- 
lic problems as well as the golf 
scores against which a few propo- 
nents of the good old days protest. In 
that connection, most reporters do 
not find it necessary to “soldier” or 
to sneak away if they have some- 
thing taking them off their runs. 
They let their offices know about it, 
and, in the spirit of mutual give-and- 
take, their efficiency is increased and 
the paper receives better, more loyal 
service. 

In connection with a recent criti- 
cism that reporters will “gladly 
yield to the pressure of the great god 
business” when a banker asks him to 
suppress a story—anyone making 
that assertion is talking through his 
hat. On every paper that I have 
heard of, one of the first instructions 
to a beginning reporter is to promise 
nothing in regard to a story; to pass 
all such questions to the city editor, 
who, if he too is in doubt, would con- 
sult the managing editor or even the 
publisher. 

There is no disagreement with the 
statement that one who will alibi is 
a poor excuse for a reporter. He 
should be fired summarily. I can- 
not be too emphatic in asserting that 
the seeking mind is one of the most 
important attributes of the news- 
man. I, too, (Continued on page 14) 
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ITHIN a little more than a 
year after I stepped from 
behind the plow handles 


on a middle western farm, I found 
myself hustling police news for the 
old City Press Association in Chi- 
cago. Seventeen years later, I had a 
White House assignment in Wash- 
ington. Having stopped at several 
cities en route, I laid claim to being 
an honest-to-goodness newspaper 
man. 

For the last 10 years, however, I 
have been on the pay roll of a public 
utility corporation in one of Amer- 
ica’s largest cities. Although I began 
as a so-called “publicity man,” I am 
now entirely divorced from that kind 
of work and am nothing but the 
usual type of “business man.” I be- 
long to the Chamber of Commerce, 
have been president of a_ service 
club, work on welfare drives, mem- 
bership drives, make speeches on this 
and that, and am occasionally inter- 
viewed by a newspaper reporter on 
something of passing interest with 
which I am connected. 

Having looked at the newspaper 
business from both the inside and 
the outside and being in a position to 
compare it with other large enter- 
prises, I have reached a conclusion 
that is to me at once startling and 
disturbing. 

I regard metropolitan newspapers 
as the most backward and stupid 
organizations in the upper strata of 
American business life. 

Let me first refer to what is term- 
ed in a general way “public rela- 
tions.” The organization I am now 
with hires a great many young men 
and young women, and not one of 
them is ever placed in a _ position 
where he or she meets the public 
without having been thoroughly 
drilled in the matter of exercising 
patience, showing a uniform courtesy 
and representing the company in a 
desirable manner. Of course, the 
result is not all that we desire, but a 
great deal is accomplished and, in 
comparison with practices of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, shows remark- 
able progress. 

This attitude is true of all public 
utilities. It is true of all department 
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It ls Time For Newspapers to Clean House, Observes This \ 


stores, which, incidentally, were the 
leaders in this field. It is also 
true of banking institutions, general 
stores, restaurants and small shops. 
In fact, almost every successful en- 
terprise has this idea of winning the 
public pretty well in hand. 

But in the 17 years that I was in 
the editorial departments of various 
newspapers and news associations no 
one ever said to me: “While you are 
in the employ of this firm you will 
meet a number of persons every day 
and frequently under conditions that 
are very trying to them. So far as 
within you lies, always try to give 
them a good impression of this in- 
stitution, be as honest as you can 
and try not to do anything for which 
you as an individual or for which the 
paper would be called on to apol- 
ogize. Remember our business is 
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Something to 
Consider 


ERE are some plain- 

spoken observations of 

a former newspaper 
man regarding the news- 
papers of today. 

He regards metropolitan 
newspapers “as the most 
backward and stupid or- 
ganizations in the upper 
strata of American business 
life.” 

He charges that the whole 
attitude of the newspaper in 
general and the city room in 
particular toward the pub- 
lic is behind the times. 








He decries the clannish- 
ness of reporters and edi- 
tors, the aloofness of news- 
papers. 

e foresees the day when 
newspapers will tell the 
ublic “how news is made 
just as General Motors tells 
its public how automobiles 
are made and the Campbell 
Soup Company tells the 
hungry world how’ good 
soup is made.” 

His opinions may or may 
not be in accord with those 
of readers of The Quill but 
the Editors believe them de- 
serving of thoughtful con- 
sideration. 





BY ANJEX-NEWSPA 


ultimately dependent on subscribers 
who read the paper and see if you 
can not give an impression that will 
make people want to read what you 
write.” 

On the other hand, I have been 
complimented for sharp practices and 
the general atmosphere of the city 
room was that any trickery was per- 
missible if it succeeded. I remember 
a hard-boiled photographer’s remark 
after he had been chased by a Cab- 
inet member, cane upraised, for 
snapping the picture of the statesman 
and his bride, and told to surrender 
the plates. 

“A paper never gives you hell for 
getting intoajamif you get the pic- 
ture,” he said, “but there is the devil 
to pay when you get into a jam and 
don’t get the picture.” 

Out of an experience of 17 years, I 
could enlarge on this situation in- 
definitely, but the point I wish to 
make here is not that frequent or 
infrequent lies and deceptions alien- 
ate readers and bring the profession 
into disrepute, but that the whole 
attitude of the newspaper in general 
and the city room in particular is 
decades behind that of any of the 
other institutions I have mentioned. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
average newspaper man is reason- 
ably courteous and his conduct, as a 
general rule, is not open to criticism. 
But his business education is never 
begun. Rarely is any attempt made 
to spur his enthusiasm or develop 
his business-getting ability. 

It is the function of a reporter and 
the editor to chronicle such of a 
day’s happenings as are of interest 
to the reading public; to observe life 
and interpret it. Therefore, they 
ought, by nature of their work, to 
be a part of the life around them. 
Yet, in the civic organizations that I 
have met with during the last ten 
years, I have yet to find an active 
newspaper man from the editorial 
department of his paper who takes 
part in any such activity. On the 
other hand, the reporters and edi- 
tors are the most isolated and clan- 
nish group to be found in the busi- 
ness life of the city. I regard this 
not as their fault but as the fault of 











Y SENTIMENTS ~ 


es This Writer Who Spent 17 Years in Newspaper Work 


NEWSPAPER MAN 
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the higher management of the news- 
papers, who offer no inducement and 
no encouragement to the members of 
their organization to take part in the 
life of their community. 

This attitude of aloofness has cost 
the newspapers a confidence they 
should enjoy and an influence they 
should exert. The average business 
man thinks there is a great deal of 
hocus-pocus about the newspaper 
business and is mystified by it. Nor 
have the publishers ever tried to 
help his understanding. 

Not long after I left the newspa- 
per business, I was turning the pages 
of an afternoon paper on my desk 
when an official of my company who 
was present said to me: 

“I often wonder what passes 
through the mind of a newspaper 
man or a former newspaper man 
when he looks over a newspaper. I 
wonder what he thinks about all the 
stuff he sees there.” 

“I will tell you what he thinks,” I 
said, turning back to the front page 
of the paper. “He knows that any- 
thing that is stated in that paper as 
a fact without qualification is a state- 
ment he can depend on. He knows 
that if a statement is a doubtful one 
a newspaper will qualify it by giving 
its source. For example, if you read 
in the Daily Post that Professor 
Zitsky says the moon is made of 
green cheese you will probably tell 
the next man you meet that the Post 
says the moon is made of green 
cheese. Whereas the newspaper man 
will remember that the Post said 
nothing of the kind but that it simply 
quoted a_ scientist whose opinions 
were of news value regardless of 
their accuracy. 

“When the newspaper man looks 
at this front page he sees behind it a 
remarkable world-wide organization 
that collected all this information in 
a period of a few hours and put it in 
front of him. He knows how hard 
the front page is to ‘make’ and how 
difficult it is to remain there, even 
for a few days. He knows how many 
columns of reading matter have been 
thrown away before the selection of 
what was to appear in the paper was 
completed.” 





Behind the «Ex» 


ECAUSE he requested it, 
the Editors of The Quill 
are not revealing the 
identity of the writer of this 
critical, yet constructive ar- 
ticle. Sufficient to say that 
he is connected with a large 
public utility corporation in 
one of the Eastern states. 
As he put his request: 
“Enclosed is an article [ 
have written which you may 
or may not want to use in 
your publication. Should you 
elect to use it, I must in- 
sist, with regret, that my 
name does not appear in 
connection with it. You can 
easily appreciate the reason. 
“The article is frankly 
provocative and, being in 
the very vulnerable position 
of a public utility official, I 
cannot afford to antagonize 
the newspapers. I have writ- 
ten it because it represents 
my ripe convictions growing 
out of considerable experi- 
ence.” 











Well, there was more along this 
line and I think my friend was a lit- 
tle bit awed by the outburst he had 
innocently provoked. The incident 
saddened me because I knew that his 
attitude of skepticism was a common 
one and that the newspapers had 
never to my knowledge done any- 
thing to correct it. 

If such a general misunderstanding 
existed in regard to the shoe busi- 
ness, the floral trade, the paint and 
varnish business, or the pickle indus- 
try, the men whose capital is in- 
vested in those enterprises would 
organize in short order to correct it. 
We have seen the railroads and the 
meat packers win back a large part 
of the public confidence they flouted 
so stupidly two generations ago. But 
while the newspapers show a great 
willingness to clean house for every- 
body else, their own premises stand 
sorely in need of fumigation. 

After all, the principal purpose of 
a newspaper is to give the news. Its 
most important page is the front 
page—which is about the only page 


it never advertises. I do not recall 
ever having seen a newspaper try to 
get subscribers on the strength of its 
news. Every plea is based on some 
feature. It may be the ghost articles 
of Buster Brown, the great baseball 
player who is going to cover the 
World Series. It may be Susie 
Stepandfetchit who is going to write 
household articles and arrange 
menus for the dear public; or it may 
be Minnie Trinket, the sob sister, 
who writes a column of tripe a day 
that is supposed to be girlish merri- 
ment. But, as for selling the value 
of the newspaper as a “news” paper, 
I have never seen it tried, except in 
one or two instances where some 
ambitious publisher was talking 
about his foreign service. People 
are not interested in foreign service, 
however. They would be much more 
interested in knowing how the 
Daily Post gets its news from the 
City Hall. 

What makes it doubly distressing 
to me, as one who still loves the call- 
ing of his youth, is that the public is 
so willing to hear what the newspa- 
pers so persistently refuse to tell 
them. They would be so glad to 
know better the newspaper man 
who, for one reason or another, per- 
sists in holding aloof. 

The time is overripe for the ap- 
pearance of a journalistic Moses who 
will lead the newspapers out of the 
land of bondage to outgrown tradi- 
tions. Having been born in _ the 
Evangelical belt, the figure appeals 
to me and I have the faith that I 
will live to see the miracle. 

I picture a big metropolitan paper 
on which the editorial staff is just 
as much interested in retaining the 
old subscriber and getting the new 
one as is the circulation manager. I 
do not mean that every reporter will 
carry a_ pocketful of subscription 
blanks, but that he will be a pleasant 
man and interested in building up 
good will for his publication. He 
will be told by his boss that he is not 
expected to lie to get a story or steal 
to get a picture. (What would hap- 
pen to a department store salesgirl 
who deliberately made misrepresen- 
tations?) He (Continued on page 17) 
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Newspapers and Airplanes 

UST how valuable an airplane may be in the metro- 

politan newspaper’s quest for spot news and photo- 
graphs is shown in a report recently prepared by James 
V. Piersol, aeronautics editor of The Detroit News, cov- 
ering a year’s operation of that newspaper’s scarlet 
plane. 

During the period, 45,961 miles were flown on 141 as- 
signments which included news stories, aerial photog- 
raphy and the distribution of papers. The 388 flights 
made during the year took the fleet ship into 29 states 
and two Canadian provinces. All but three assignments 
were accomplished without delay and only one could 
not be undertaken. The assignment that could not be 
taken called for the plane to take off from bare ground 
and to land where there was a deep snow. The plane 
could not take off the bare ground on skis, of course, 
and the snow at the proposed destination was too deep 
to permit a landing on wheels. 

The plane was used in the covering of air races and 
air tours; it was placed on pontoons to cover an inter- 
national boat race on the Detroit River; it was used to 
cover a forest fire; a flood; to carry a reporter to inter- 
view an important witness in a case; to obtain aerial 
photographs numbering in all nearly 800; to speed 
photos of the Columbus, O., prison fire, the Indianapolis 
auto races, spring baseball training shots and other 
events to the newspaper’s plant in Detroit. 

The report states that the total initial investment in 
the plane and its equipment was $27,709.50. The cost of 
operation was found to be 62 cents a mile, this figure in- 
cluding the pilot’s salary, the salary paid a mechanic’s 
apprentice, complete insurance coverage, depreciation, 
hangar rent and all other items involved in maintaining 
and operating the plane. 

The report was published in the January issue of Aero 
Digest. The newspaper has had reprints made of the 
article. The report is one which would interest any 
editor or publisher operating or contemplating the oper- 
ation of an airplane in connection with newspaper work. 

Within the last few weeks, the newspaper has added 
an autogiro to its aerial equipment. The new type 
plane, which ascends or descends vertically, has attract- 
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ed wide attention. The new plane will be used to sup- 
plement the work done with the paper’s other plane. It 
is said to be the first commercial application of the 
autogiro. 





Competition Is Keen 


HESE are days of keen competition among the news- 

papers, magazines and radio stations for the interest 
of the public and for the dollars of the advertisers. 
They are days demanding intelligent and inspirational 
leadership rather than the drive and force of a gang 
foreman. 

They are days, as is suggested by a writer in this is- 
sue of THe Quit, that newspapers can well “clean 
house” of outgrown practices and traditions. 

May Tue QuILt suggest that one of the problems con- 
fronting newspaper executives of today is not so much 
a weeding out or cutting down of their forces, particu- 
larly the editorial departments, as it is a matter of more 
intelligent use and direction of the men and women who 
serve them. 

Newspapers, many of them, bury their workers in 
anonymity year after year. The magazines and radio 
stations, on the other hand, build up the interest of their 
readers and auditors in their respective writers and en- 
tertainers. They help create a following for them that 
means circulation on one hand and letters and auditors 
on the other. 

Every effort is made to bring out the best that is in 
the individual, to find the type of writing or entertain- 
ing in which he or she shines best. 

Newspapers, it appears, frequently are more interest- 
ed in having a man to fill a job rather than to find the 
job that the man can best fill. Because men can and do 
turn out good work in the spots they may be filling, is 
it not too often the case that they are left there to be- 
come victims of dry rot? Kept at rewrite desks when 
their interest and a real ability lies in sports? Left 
stranded on a beat when their ambition and demon- 
strated ability would warrant a shift to the feature of 
Sunday staff? 

Unless a man loses his ambition, determination and 
interest, he is apt to endure such a situation only as long 
as necessary. Men and women are not machines. Ap- 
preciation, interest on the part of their supervisors, en- 
couragement and advancement mean that they will give 
their best. And their best, intelligently directed, will 
mean better, brighter newspapers that will need not fear 
the competition of other mediums. 


Worse Than War 


ARLEN E. PEW, editor of Editor & Publisher, is 
endeavoring to rally the press of the nation against 
the rising toll of traffic deaths and injuries, an annual 
toll approximately one-quarter of the total number of 
Americans killed or dying from all causes in the World 
War. Four times as many people were injured in auto- 
mobile accidents in 1930 as there were American soldiers 
wounded in the World War. 
Newspaper men know the traffic toll taken on week- 
ends and on holidays. Perhaps they have become some- 





what calloused to the weekly routine of traffic stories. 
Perhaps they do not stop to realize that the stories of 
traffic deaths in their papers have their counterparts 
throughout the land. Is this not something to be 
fought—this waste of life? Is it not a condition over 
which the press should be aroused? 
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AFTER DEADLINE 








EMEMBER the article “Puff! Puf- 

fers! Puffery!” in the October 
issue of THE QuitL? It was written 
by Forrest Allen, of Madison, Wis. 
It was a strong denunciation of the 
way in which some newspapers 
handle their special sections. 

Well, William N. Pinkerton, of 
Madison, advises the Editor that the 
article has led to a puncturing of 
puffs by the Capital Times and the 
State Journal, both of Madison. 
Every day now, Mr. Pinkerton says, 
the editors of the two papers confer 
by telephone regarding publicity 
stories sent to them for publication. 
If one cuts, so does the other. If one 
junks the blurb, the other follows the 
example. As a result, he adds, Mad- 
ison is enjoying newspapers special- 
izing in News. The Editor hopes 
that other newspapers will follow the 
example set by these two. 


* * * 


NE of the most pleasant things 

about editing a magazine like 
THE QuILt is that it brings many fel- 
low newspaper men and workers in 
other fields of journalism to the Edi- 
tor’s desk by letter and even in per- 
son. Letters from abroad and from 
the four corners of the United States 
attest the interest in the magazine. 
Some are of commendation, some 
decidedly not. But they all are in- 
teresting. 

The Editor, with all modesty, 
passes on extracts from some of the 
letters. From M. V. Atwood, asso- 
ciate editor of The Gannett Newspa- 
pers, “You are doing a wonderfully 
fine job on THe Quit.” From John 
L. Meyer, field director, the George 
W. Mead Paper Institute, “I want to 
send you just a word of appreciation 
for the splendid typographical make- 
up of THe Quit.” Graham M. Dean, 
managing editor, the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen, “We get THE QuILt at 
the office and have followed it with 
real interest for the last year and a 
half.” Prof. William L. Mapel, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, “Heart- 
iest congratulations on the January 
Qui...” Prof. John E. Drewry, the 
University of Georgia, “You and 
your associates are doing a splendid 
piece of work with THe Qum. Its 
content and make-up seem to be 
getting better all the time. I have 
read the last several issues from 
cover to cover.” Prof. Willard Gros- 
venor Bleyer, the University of Wis- 
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consin, “The magazine has developed 
wonderfully in the last few years.” 

But then, this one from Naugatuck, 
Conn. “THE Qui settles sweetly 
into self-complacency and content- 
ment.” Take that! 

Cheers or jeers, dornicks or roses, 
the Editors like to receive letters 
about the job they are trying to do. 
And the roses and cheers should go 
to the active journalists, from every 
corner of the United States to Mex- 
ico to South Africa, who are writing 
the interesting articles that are go- 
ing into THE QUILL. 





NO FOOLIN' 


PRIL showers and prac- 
A tical jokes notwith- 

standing, the April is- 
sue of The Quill will be one 
of the brightest of the year. 
Look at this array: 


Whom Will You Serve? 


M. V. Atwood, associate 
editor of the Gannett News- 
papers, discusses propagan- 
da and journalism. 


That New York Urge 


Prospects of landing a job 
in Gotham are described by 
John E. Stempel, of the 
New York Sun. 


They Are Holding 
Better Jobs 


Art Brown, Associate Edi- 
tor of Nation’s Business, 
tells where some of the 
good reporters have gone. 


Journalism in South 
Africa 


All the way from Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, comes 
this article by Isak Le 
Grange, of the Rand Daily 
Mail. 


Facts on Newspaper 
Salaries 


In which the results of the 
survey by A. O. Lindsay, 
president of the Quincy 
Herald-Whig, are presented. 


Pictures for the Papers 


Newspaper photos cf to- 
day and tomorrow are re- 
marked upon by Joe H. 
Brewer, of the Associated 
Press Photo Service. 
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HERE is an unusual sort of jour- 

nalistic meeting held annually in 
Detroit. It is the joint assembly of 
the Society of the Occident and the 
Orient and of the Detroit alumni of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. The Society of 
the Occident and the Orient is made 
up of the editors of the foreign lan- 
guage newspapers of Detroit. Jour- 
nalistic topics are discussed by mem- 
bers of the two organizations and by 
non-member speakers. Many last- 
ing friendships have sprung up 
among the members of the two 
groups. The 1930 dinner was of 
German style served at the Detroiter 
Socialer Turnverein. The 1931 meet- 
ing was held at the Danish Hall. 

a * * 

HOSE who attended the 1930 con- 

vention of Sigma Delta Chi at 
Columbus, O., remember Prof. 
Mapel, who treats of libel in this is- 
sue of THE QumLL, not only for his 
remarks on law and the press but al- 
so for his rare ability for story-tell- 
ing. When it comes to telling sto- 
ries, Eddie Grusd, who wrote “What 
Would You Have Done?,” is no 
slouch either, is he? Editor Poe’s 
remarks in the January QUILL were 
expected to arouse reporters to re- 
ply. They did. And the Editor ex- 
pects to receive some interesting re- 
plies to the sentiments of an ex- 
newspaper man expressed in this is- 
sue. Both this article and the one 
by Mr. Poe contained much of a con- 
structive nature along with the criti- 
cism voiced. 

Editor Poe, in a recent letter to the 
Editor, said that several reporters 
wrote to him to take exceptions to 
some of his statements. At least a 
dozen reporters, he added, wrote 
from all parts of the country to in- 
form him they were the ideal re- 
porter he had described. 

ANT to look over the Editor’s 

shoulder and take a peep at the 
mounting pile of manuscripts being 
held for future issues? Here goes. 
Here is one on propaganda. Here is 
one on book reviewing, others on 
journalism in South Africa, house 
organs, feature writing, newspaper 
photographs, rotogravure, crusades, 
radio journalists, a human-interest 
biographical sketch, a collection of 
yarns—interesting, informative and 


by writers who know what they are 
writing about from experience. 
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» THE BOOK BEAT , 


Conducted by Mrrcnett V. CHARNLEY 














A MAN OF LEARNING, by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 1930. $2.00. 


Stevenson once said that it takes 
hard writing to make easy reading. 
“A Man of Learning” is easy read- 
ing, exceptionally easy reading, yet 
there is every evidence that Nelson 
Antrim Crawford got a huge kick 
out of writing every paragraph of it. 

The book is satire in satire’s grand 
manner. In fact, it is satire reduced 
to uproarious farce. Dr. Arthur 
Patrick Redfield is a go-getter col- 
lege president. He wears Irish 
tweeds, looks you straight in the eye, 
and shakes hands with a grip of 
steel. On his vest, in glorious har- 
mony, dwell a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
a Rotary wheel, and Elk’s tooth. For 
Dr. Redfield believes in putting 
Service and Salesmanship into edu- 
cation. 

Of course this distinguished col- 
lege president is an exaggerated 
type, but exaggeration and over- 
emphasis are legitimate tools of the 
satirist. A reader will chuckle with 
delight, all through the book. I rec- 
ommend with especial joy the pas- 
sages in which Dr. Redfield is elected 
to the presidency of Rotary—in 
which he seeks, in the Machiavellian 
manner, the presidency of Thompson 
Walker University—in which he 
dramatizes the dairy industry at the 
famous Drink More Milk banquet— 
in which he is interviewed by the 
author, Mr. Crawford.—G. F. P. 


* * * 


HOW TO WRITE GOOD ENGLISH, by 
Henry Bett. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 1930. $2.00. 


There will not, I think, be very 
much that is new to say about the 
writing of English until some of the 
techniques of psychology are more 

thoroughly applied—for instance, to 
' the exact weighing of the connota- 
tive power of words, to the structure 
and effect of rhythm and to the value 
in perception and memory of such 
devices as alliteration and rhyme. 

And there isn’t much that is new 
in this little book of less than 100 
pages. But that is not to say that it 
has no value. It has, I think, for 
two reasons. First, because of the 
condensed discussion it provides of 
the origins of English speech and its 
ingredients, of the relative values of 
words, of their effective use, of fig- 





ures of speech, and rhythm in prose 
and verse. 

Second, because it is written, ob- 
viously, out of a love of good writ- 
ing, a love which, one fears, is not 
always as firmly fixed in the hearts 
of newspaper men as it might and 
ought to be.—Blair Converse. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING, by 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr., and Donald 
Lemen Clark. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1930. 

Here are 382 pages of specific, in- 
teresting, workable aids to the stu- 
dent, journalist or business man who 
wants to write for magazine publi- 
cation anything from a story on 
hanging pictures to essays for the in- 
telligentsia. 

No matter how many books on 
writing you have read, you will find 
new ideas in this one by two in- 
structors in the Columbia Univer- 
sity English department. It is not 
just a professorial treatise, but a 
practical writer’s guide. There are 
numerous articles and excerpts of 
articles by such writers as John T. 
Flynn, H. L. Mencken, J. B. S. Hal- 
dane and Will Durant. Among its 
contents also are 15 types of article 
leads, a long list of reference books— 
dictionaries, concordances, books of 
synonyms and the  like—several 
pages on filing clippings and notes, 
and a chapter on business deals with 
editors. In short, it’s a _ writer's 
manual you will want to paw over 
and over again. And each pawing 
will give you something new to ap- 
ply to your own work.—J. C. Pat- 


terson. 
* * * 


READINGS IN DESCRIPTION AND 
NARRATION, by R. A. Beals, M. E. 
Barnicle and J. S. Terry. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Cambridge. 1930. 


Anthologies have the jump on 
complete works. Certainly a reader 
gets more pure, unmixed pleasure 
from a collection of carefully selected 
stories, or essays, or excerpts—the 
quality of the writing itself consid- 
ered—than from whole books by one 
author, which rarely escape ups and 
downs. The principle is this: that it 
is easier to get Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address and one or two others of his 
finest works in an anthology than by 
wading through all his speeches. 
This is, of course, no argument against 
owning a Bible nor against reading 
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all of Shakespeare. But there are 
many cases when it is convenient 
and wise to let capable editors do 
your selecting for you. . . . Mr. 
Beals, Mr. Barnicle, and Mr. Terry, 
of New York University, have com- 
piled a delightful book under an un- 
attractive title. It takes you from 
Conrad to Cather and from Marryat 
to Masefield; its selections are brief 
and well arranged. It is intended 
primarily as a book of samples for 
students of the art of writing the 
King’s English, but it’s more than 
that. You can begin anywhere in it 
and end anywhere, and whatever 
you've read will have been enter- 
taining and worth your while. 


Where the Good Reporters Are 


(Continued from page 9) 
believe that intelligent loafing many 
times is the key to good stories and 
contacts. 

However, there still are reporters 
in every town who do just those 
things, as well as reporters who 
“make” their own stories. A friend 
of mine formerly was a city hall re- 
porter in Indianapolis. During the 
six years that he was with his paper, 
he obtained one exclusive story after 
another. Why? Because he loafed 
intelligently and because he knew 
his run so well that every event 
dovetailed with some knowledge he 
already had. 

To the editorial critic who said he 
did not want reporters to be “incom- 
petent, irresponsible panderers to the 
public’s appetite for thrills,” I would 
point out that there is an editor in au- 
thority over every reporter, who sees 
his copy before it goes into the paper. 
To his remark that he does not want 
reporters who are “dreamy would-be 
philosophers whose minds are buried 
in Greek literature,” I would suggest 
that he has been soured by some un- 
fortunate local experience. 

I do not believe that a _ hiring 
executive’s choice of reporters lies 
between “inexperienced boys or 
broken-down veterans whose eyes 
gleam more over the sight of a for- 
bidden bottle than at a scoop.” He 
can obtain any number of competent 
reporters if he wants to pay more 
than $35 a week. These reporters 
are on the small-town papers, many 
of them. Or, if he wishes to train a 
reporter and treat him in such man- 
ner that he will absorb loyalty along 
with knowledge, he can turn to the 
1,000 or more annual journalism 
graduates. From personal experi- 
ence and that of others, I know that 
both sources offer good reporters. 
Some of them are on my paper. 
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made valiant efforts to collect and 
publish foreign news. They scored 
many striking scoops, but we know 
that today, almost as a matter of 
routine, more foreign news is_ be- 
ing published in a week than they 
were able to give their readers 
in a month. The man in the streets 
has become acquainted with Euro- 
pean statesmen, with European ath- 
letics, with foreign markets, with 
foreign currencies. So much for the 
development of foreign news. There 
is every indication that the volume 
will increase steadily. Communica- 
tions have improved greatly and the 
press is taking advantage of the new 
facilities and lower rates. 

There has been another notable 
change in the American press. Go 
back to the time of Greeley, the elder 
Bennett and Dana and down through 
the years and study the press of 
New York City. Political partisan- 
ship was a vital thing. The papers 
not only carried slashing editorials, 
personalities were attacked with 
great bitterness, but the news was 
presented in keeping with the edi- 
torial policy. Practically all the pa- 
pers were party organs, partisan 
mouthpieces. The reader had his 
choice of organs, but if he desired to 
get both sides of the case he gener- 
ally found it necessary to buy two or 
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unfair treatment from the News they 
can simply quit. Financial independ- 
ence is tough on editors, though, 
isn’t it? 

It must be annoying to see red- 
blooded reporters reading poems, 
novels, philosophy, science, sociol- 
ogy? But that knowledge comes in 
mighty handy in covering big lec- 
tures, getting a local slant on dis- 
coveries or telling the world what 
good (or rotten) work your schools 
and social service bureaus are doing. 

Or are you like many old-time 
editors who can see news only in 
scandal? You see your reporters 
don’t talk about such stuff because it 
usually is so simple to understand. 
Of course, your reporter of the good 
old days had to have everything 
diagrammed for him before he could 
understand it. 

I have never seen a reporter who 
suppressed a story because Big Busi- 
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Not For Gain Alone 


(Continued from page 4) 


more papers and then strike an aver- 
age. Granted that fundamentals do 
not change it is nevertheless true that 
in 1930 there is a deal more inde- 
pendence than there was as recently 
as 1900. Sons are not following in 
the political footsteps of their fath- 
ers. The news columns of the lead- 
ing papers contain fairer reports of 
political happenings. 

Fairness is a difficult thing to de- 
termine. A few years ago we de- 
termined on a definite policy in the 
handling of sports news. Some prize- 
fight promoters and baseball people 
declared that we were unfair to pro- 
fessional sport. We cut out the 
ballyhoo in advance of prize fights 
and limited ourselves to full reports 
of the fights themselves. We have 
tried to give comprehensive and 
complete reports of all sports now 
whether amateur or professional. I 
may say we are well satisfied with the 
way our policy has worked. A “fair” 
report is a poor report if it is merely 
a recital of facts. The personal fac- 
tor must always remain a vital thing 
in journalism. 

Just after the war, an English 
journalist who had spent consider- 
able time in this country wrote an 
article in which he expressed his 
high regard and affection for Ameri- 
cans and concluded with the state- 
ment that we were inclined to follow 
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a leader as blindly as a flock of sheep 
follows its leader. 

Whatever justification for his criti- 
cism, I maintain that it does not hold 
to the same degree today. There is 
much more independent thinking, a 
freedom of thought and action which 
must result in good to the country. 
I suggest that the press has been no 
small factor in bringing about this 
change. 

Public opinion is being formed to- 
day, so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned, largely through the news 
rather than through the editorial 
columns. In other words, the read- 
er is forming his judgments on the 
facts as they are presented to him 
in the news columns. He is reading 
editorials with as much and perhaps 
even more interest, but he is not 
necessarily accepting the views ex- 
pressed in them. If my deductions 
are correct, there is every reason why 
we should strive constantly to im- 
prove the news columns—to keep bias 
out of stories and heads, to attain 
accuracy, to present every side of the 
big problem of the day. 

When the reader has full confi- 
dence in his newspaper, the newspa- 
per has a priceless asset, a strong 
booster, a lasting friend. 

That newspaper cannot fail to ex- 
ert a powerful influence on public 
opinion. 


Answer to Editor Poe 


(Continued from page 8) 


ness told him to. But I have turned 
in not a few stories that have died in 
the city editor’s wastebasket be- 
cause B. B. used his telephone as 
soon as he knew that I had the yarn. 

I wonder, Mr. Poe, if you editors 
ever stop to think that the fault for 
much of your discontent lies with 
yourselves? Do you ever go to a man 
and say, “Jake, that was a darn good 
story you just turned in. I'll give 
you a by-line on that. Let’s have 
more of them”? Or do you only dis- 
cuss with your reporters stories when 
you want to “bawl them out”? Do 
you ever call a man into your office 
and say, “Fred, you have been show- 
ing so much industry around here, 
you are so willing to work and you 
cover your assignments so well that 
you will find a five-dollar raise in 
your envelope Saturday night. Keep 
up the good work and there'll be 
more of them”? 


The fact that your good men leave 
you is proof of the fact that you are 
like the editors I have worked under 
They start one at a low wage and if 
he wants a raise he can ask for it. 
He might get it, but probably he 
won't. I am a firm believer in the 
old saw, “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

Perhaps, too, your men are griped 
because, while you refuse them a 
raise, you have dead timber around 
the office drawing large salaries and 
not worth a tinker’s damn but kept 
on for sentimental reasons? 

You must be tired of all this, Mr. 
Poe. I'd just like to say in closing 
that if you will pay good salaries you 
can have good reporters who will 
stick by you as long as they feel they 
are appreciated. Appreciation goes a 
long way. And if you doubt me, 
I'll prove it to you. How many men 
do you need for a complete staff? 
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Be Careful What You Write 


(Continued from page 6) 


before a judge, either in open court 
or in the privacy of his chamber. 

This being true, we can but draw 
the conclusion that newspapers all 
over the country throw themselves 
open to suit whenever they print the 
petition in a civil suit, particularly a 
divorce proceeding. Until the case 
has come before a judge, it rightly 
is not public property, and much 
harm can be done by publishing in 
full the text of the petition. Those 
who wish to support the common law 
in this respect may find argument in 
the fact that nothing would prevent 
a person injuring another by filing 
suit based on a particularly vulgar 
accusation, and then withdrawing the 
suit as soon as his petition had been 
spread on a newspaper front page. 

The following illustrates my point: 

A western newspaper published a 
divorce petition in which a man ac- 
cused his wife of being: “of fretful, 
nagging, incompatible, troublesome, 
deceitful, malevolent, spiteful nature; 
possessed of a venomous, sharp, 
malignant, lying tongue; and gener- 
ally mean, jealous, lascivious, penu- 
rious, pessimistic, hard-headed, hard- 
hearted, hard-boiled, and hard to get 
along with.” 

What an opportunity for suit! 

For the benefit of those who think 
otherwise, may I say a number of 
states have made privilege begin 
with the filing of the suit, and some 
have gone so far in their efforts to 
free the press of liability as to permit 
publication of unofficial statements 
made by police officers. 

Let us now pass to a consideration 
of several interesting points in con- 
nection with the law of libel as a 
whole. Human interest stuff, we 
might call them. 

The first resolves itself around the 
premise that absence of intent to 
libel is no defense, and concerns it- 
self with an amusing situation which 
arose from the efforts of a Methodist 
minister down in Baton Rouge, La., 
the first year of this century. 

Upson was the minister’s name and 
he created quite a furor in his con- 
gregation one Sunday night by de- 
manding an election to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in his 
parish. 

An enterprising correspondent for 
a New Orleans paper chanced to be 
in the congregation, and he tele- 
graphed a story in which he spoke of 
the Rev. Mr. Upson as a “cultured” 
Methodist minister. Through an er- 


ror in telegraphic transmission, “cul- 


tured” was changed to “colored,” 
and, to cap the climax, a close stu- 
dent of style on the newspaper’s copy 
desk changed “colored” to “negro,” 
and Monday morning’s newspaper 
carried a story about the negro 
Methodist minister who wanted a 
referendum. 

The story was held libelous and 
Mr. Upson collected. 

Contrasted with this we find the 
case in New York not long ago when 
a judge threw out of court a case in 
which a white boxer had been term- 
ed a “negro sparring partner.” “It’s 
no more libelous to call a white man 
a negro than to call a negro a white 
man,” the justice said. 

Every decade brings suits out of 
the ordinary. A Wisconsin newspa- 
per once paid damages for publish- 
ing a prayer to a state senator, and 
Woolworth, the five-and-ten man, 
collected because a newspaper said 
his avarice had caused the unhappi- 
ness of his wife. 

Then there are the Chicago and 
Sangerville, Me., cases which form 
the paradox that a city cannot sue a 
newspaper for libel but an individual 
can sue a city for libel. In the first 
it was held that for the city to exer- 
cise such a threat over a paper would 
abridge freedom of the press, and in 
the latter the holding was that a town 
occupies one capacity as a part of the 
government of the state and another 
as a corporate entity doing business 
as a unit. 

Action of the courts in Virginia 
helped popularize the famous Annie 
Oaklie case. Annie Oaklie, as you 
know, was one of the most famous 
wild-west show girls of history. Her 
prowess made her popular with the 
great the world over. When she re- 
tired to rest on her laurels and in the 
contentment a frugal nature had 
given her, Buffalo Bill’s niece took 
her place under the show name of 
Annie O’Klay. 

Some time later this Annie O’Klay 
was arrested in Chicago on a dope 
charge. Commenting on the arrest, 
a press association sent the story 
that Annie Oaklie, niece of Buffalo 
Bill and former favorite of crowned 
heads of Europe, had sunk to the 
level of a dope fiend. The true Annie 
instituted suits all over the country, 
and spent the better part of five 
years keeping them alive, and, inci- 
dentally, winning in every state un- 
til she came to Virginia where the 
courts held she had not been de- 
famed. 
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The contention of the court in the 
Old Dominion was that despite the 
wrong name being used and the 
mention of European prominence, the 
fact that the dope charge was asso- 
ciated with the niece of Buffalo Bill 
sufficiently identified the true char- 
acter. Many authorities hold that 
the Virginia court erred, but never- 
theless Annie lost her suit—one case 
out of fifty or more. 

To the lawyer, defamation is the 
clump of trees far off to the right of 
the fairway; to the newspaper man 
it is the sand trap directly in front 
of the green. The lawyer worries 
little about it because his chances of 
facing it are one in a thousand. The 
good newspaper man has it con- 
stantly in mind, and he studies it 
just as carefully as he selects the right 
club to pitch over the sand onto the 
creeping bent beyond. 


What Would You Have 
Done? 


(Continued from page 7) 





me. . . . Can't you manage it 
somehow, even without my name?” 

To me, the story seemed good 
enough to use anonymously, although 
I knew it would never get by the city 
editor. I remembered an _ almost 
classical story; somewhat similar, 
that I had read in the New York 
World, which was printed without 
names. But the girl resisted all my 
efforts to extract her identity, and 
flatly refused my invitation to come 
over to the office with me and 
talk things over. When I began work- 
ing on this particular paper, the city 
editor had said to me, “Now, if you 
ever find yourself in a jam, call the 
office for help.” But I didn’t call the 
the office; what could anyone there 
get out of this strange woman that I 
couldn’t, I reasoned. I determined to 
do a little sleuthing. 

“Would you mind letting me see 
those burns again?” I asked. She 
complied. (Let no one misunderstand 
my motive. I suddenly had a hor- 
rible suspicion that the brands might 
be false, faked.) I examined the 
brands carefully, even ventured to 
touch them. They were livid, raised 
welts. If they were faked—but they 
weren't. 

“Better let me see you home in a 
cab,” I suggested craftily. “You're in 
no condition to walk the streets the 
way you are.” 

“No,” she smiled sadly, thanking 
me. “You run along, and I'll leave 
as soon as I powder up.” 

I left the hotel, and hid behind an 
automobile across the street from the 
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hotel’s only entrance. In a few min- 
utes the girl came out, walking quick- 
ly. “Now I’ve got her,” I exulted, 
following her from across the street. 

This shadowing proceeded for two 
squares, then she walked into a 
Woolworth store. I ran across the 
store and dived frantically into the 
typical Woolworth crowds. She was 
gone. 


HE city editor was not there when 

I returned to the office, late in the 
afternoon, so I sat down while the in- 
spiration was hot upon me and 
knocked out the best story I ever 
wrote. I placed it on the chief’s desk, 
and went blissfully home. The next 
morning, hell broke loose. 

“This is the biggest, most startling, 
crackerjack story of national—yes, 
international—importance that ever 
broke,” thundered the city editor, “or 
else the biggest and most stupendous 
hoax ever perpetrated in American 
journalism! What in God’s name is 
the girl’s name—where does she live— 
why didn’t you bring her up to the 
office for a picture?” 

“Run a picture of a Folies Bergere 
girl, it'll do!” I said, nettled. “I tell 
you she wouldn’t give her name, ad- 
dress, or telephone number, nor 
would she come up here, nor would 
she allow herself to be identified in 
any way.” 

“Rot!” cried the city ed. “Why 
didn’t you call up the office? I would 
have sent you help, or I would have 
come over myself, and then you 
would have been relieved from all 
responsibility.” 

He sent another chap and me out to 
try to find the girl, but it was worse 
than a needle in a haystack. No one 
at the hotel or at the five-and-ten- 
cent store knew of her. We tramped 
the principal streets of the city of a 
quarter million people until we nearly 
developed callouses, but to no avail. 
I never saw that girl again, and my 
story never ran in the paper. 

Then and there I vowed by all that 
newspaper men regard as holy that 
from then on I would call the office 
whenever I got into a jam on any 
story. But I ask you, what would 
you have done had you been in my 
shoes? 





These Are My Sentiments — 


(Continued from page 11) 
will belong to a Rotary or a Lions 
Club or the Highland Park Business 
Men’s Association, and will not be so 
steeped in Mencken’s philosophy that 
he cannot mix with a group of his 
fellow citizens without holding his 
nose. He will occasionally appear 
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before such organizations and tell 
them something about the newspaper 
business. His audience will listen to 
him with delight and will buy his 
paper. 

The promotion department of the 
paper will tell the public how news 
is made just as General Motors tells 
its public how automobiles are made 
and the Campbell Soup Company 
tells the hungry world how good 
soup is made. 

The editorial and business office 
forces may not hold love feasts, but 
they will realize they are working for 
a common end and will not engage 
in the now popular pastime of throw- 
ing dornicks at each other. 

Perhaps in that drab day the 
wasteful and illogical “shake-up” 
will be laid to rest with other out- 
moded practices and maybe a good 
reporter will get something to live on 
beside a pittance and a by-line. 
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A. GAYLE WALDROP (Columbia 
21), of the University of Colorado in- 
structional staff, will lead a journalism 
conference for young men in Denver, 
Colo., on March 2 under the auspices 
of the Denver Vocational Bureau, a di- 
vision of the Highlander Boy Founda- 


tion. 
* * - 


DR. RALPH D. CASEY (Washington 
13), director of the department of jour- 
nalism, the University of Minnesota, 
was elected president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism at that organization’s 
midwinter convention at Boston. He 
succeeds ERIC W. ALLEN (Oregon 
Associate), dean of the school of jour- 
nalism, the University of Oregon, as 
head of the instructional group. Dr. 
Casey was a member of the University 
of Oregon faculty until his appointment 
at Minnesota at the beginning of the 
current college year. 

. . . 

NORMAN L. PARK (Pittsburgh ’30) 
is publicity director for The Pittsburgh 
Motor Club and editor of their publica- 
tion, The Pennsylvania Motorist. 

> * 7 

WESLEY F. PETERSON (Wisconsin 
28), a member of the staff of the Chica- 
go bureau of International News Service, 
and Katherine G. Meloy, daughter of 
Mrs. Henry D. Meloy, of Dubuque, Ia., 
were married November 28 at Madison, 
Wis. Mrs. Meloy had been a reporter on 
the staff of the Wisconsin State Journal 
at Madison for a year and a half prior 
to her marriage. The Meloys will live at 
961 Edgecomb Place, Chicago. 

. . * 

CLARENCE B. BLETHEN 2p (Wash- 
ington '28) is an assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Seattle Times. FRANK 
BLETHEN (Washington ’27) is assistant 
publisher. Pe 


FRANK CLIFFORD DEAN (lllinois 
12) is publisher of the Sycamore (IIl.) 


Tribune. ae tee 


H. P. EVEREST (Washington Asso- 
ciate) is president of the Washington 
Press Association. 

* +. * 

JIM FOLEY (Marquette '27) is with 
the advertising department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago. 

. * . 


THOMAS H. REVERE (Ohio State ’24), 
former assistant city editor of the New 
York Evening Post, is now with the ad- 
vertising firm of Benton & Bowles, 6 
East 45th Street, New York City. 


*- * * 


H. E. BARNES (Ohio State '27) is edi- 
tor of the Democrat-Sentinel at Logan, 
O. The paper is one of the syndicate of 
Ohio News, Inc. 


From Founder to Founder 


The sale late in January of both Or- 
lando, Fla., newspapers to Eugene C. 
Pulliam, William D. Murray and as- 
sociates involves the transfer of own- 
ership of one of the papers from one 
founder of Sigma Delta Chi to another. 

The Orlando Morning Sentinel, for 
many years published by William M. 
Glenn (DePauw ’11), one of 10 found- 
ers of the professional journalistic 
fraternity, and the Reporter Star hence- 
forth will be published from the same 
plant, with Mr. Glenn serving as chief 
editorial writer. Mr. Glenn thus en- 
ters the employ of Mr. Pulliam (DePauw 
710), another of the 10 journalism en- 
thusiasts who brought Sigma Delta Chi 
into being 22 years ago. 

The Orlando merger is not Mr. Pul- 
liam’s first venture into newspaper 
publishing in Florida. He is owner and 
editor of the Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter 
and several small dailies in Indiana and 
Oklahoma, and in connection with Ray- 
mond A. Thomas of Franklin, Ind., he 
merged the former Daytona (Fia.) 
News and the former Daytona Journal 
in 1926 into the present Daytona Beach 
News-Journal. The Daytona property 
was sold in 1928 after Mr. Pulliam had 
served for two years as editor. 

7 * ~ 


ALLAN NEVINS (Illinois 12) is an 
editorial writer and critic on the New 
York World. ae ee 


CARL STEPHENS (Illinois 12) is edi- 
tor of the Alumni News magazine at the 
University of Illinois. 

7 * ” 

FRANK W. SCOTT (Illinois ‘12) is 
editor-in-chief of the D. C. Heath Pub- 
lishing Company. 

* * 

LEONARD I. BARTLETT (Stanford 
30), after spending last summer as a re- 
porter on the Modesto News-Herald, is 
a member of the Modesto Junior College 
faculty as instructor in journalism. 

- . + 

JOHN H. MUNROE (Minnesota ’24) 
and Mrs. Munroe announce that Miss 
Jacklyn Ann, born September 14, has al- 
ready signified her intention of follow- 
ing the newspaper profession. Munroe 
is managing editor of the Walsh County 
Record, Grafton, N. D., and is serving as 
commander of the Grafton Post No. 41, 
American Legion. 

* * - 

BURL A. ELY (DePauw ’25) has been 
transferred from the Cleveland bureau 
of International News Service to the Co- 
lumbus, O., office where he has taken 
over the managership of the Ohio dis- 
trict. MARION O. CHENOWETH (Ohio 
State ’28) has been made manager of the 
Cleveland bureau, replacing Ely. 





HARRY M. NELSON (California ’24) 
is with the Macdonald-Bowyer Company, 
publicity agency and publishers of trade 
magazines, in San Francisco, Cal. 

* . ” 

W. LAYTON DINNING (Florida ’30) 
has been placed in charge of the DeLand 
bureau of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) 
News-Journal. 

* * * 

JOSEPH K. RUKENBROD (Ohio State 
29) is assistant Ohio State manager for 
International News Service. 


ARTHUR T. THOMPSON (Iowa State 
°28) is assistant editor of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines. 

a * * 

JULIAN L. MORROW (Pittsburgh ’28) 
is with the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. He 
is handling radio and railroad news. 

” * * 

ABE SAVAGE (Pittsburgh ’27) is cir- 
culation manager for the Scholastic 
Magazine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

” * x 

ALFRED M. LEE (Pittsburgh ’27) is 
handling publicity and other educational 
promotion work as Education Secretary 
for the Better Traffic Committee of Pitts- 
burgh. he 


JAMES M. GRIFFITH (Baylor ’30) is 
city editor of the Daily Ardmorite 
(Okla.). i's 


FRED HARTMAN (Baylor ’29) left the 
staff of the Wichita Falls (Texas) Times 
to become athletic publicity director of 
Baylor University. 

* * x 

RICHARD WALL (Baylor ’30) has ac- 
cepted a position as traveling represen- 
tative of the Southwest Engraving Com- 
pany, and has as his territory New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Colorado. 

* * * 


CARL E. TOTTEN (Oregon State ’30), 
editor of the Oregon State Daily Barom- 
emter last year, was married in San 
Francisco on October 29 to Miss Wini- 
fred Wilberding, also a member of the 
class of ’30 at Oregon State. Mrs. Totten 
was a day editor on the Barometer staff 
and is a member of Theta Sigma Phi. 
They will make their home in the Bay 
City. toe 


CARL A. SANDQUIST (Washington 
28) is editor and publisher of the Ana- 
cortes (Wash.) American. 


JOHN H. FORBES (Washington State 
30) has established The Peninsula Ad- 
vertiser, weekly, at Forks, Wash., located 
in the upper Olympic peninsula. Forbes 
enters the editing and publishing field 
after an undergraduate career in campus 
newspaper and humor magazine work. 
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with a specific type of personality 
with a definite background 
with a particular kind of training 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


0An Appreciation by. Mr. Harold B. Johnson, Editor, 
in the columns of the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times for 
Friday afternoon, January 9th, 1931 


“The Nation, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s weekly, honors 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, weekly newspaper for all newspaper 
men, by mentioning it as entitled to first place for conspicuous serv- 
ice in its field during the year 1930. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
is a liberal paper. It is not liberal in the sense that The Nation is 
liberal. The Nation is radical EDITOR & PUBLISHER navi- 
gates very skillfully between the Scylla of liberalism and the Charyb- 
dis of conservatism. It does not juggle; it does not trim. It 
throws dynamite on occasion. And it is a very valuable agency for 
keeping conditions from becoming static. 


“Its editor is Mr. Marlen E. Pew, a man of long newspaper ex- 
perience, ripe in his opinions and sound in his judgments. Mr. 
Pew is a crisp writer and a clear thinker, but no one frightens him 
into being statically conservative. He shakes the pillars of society 
on occasion and he raises a tocsin note against the established order 
of things when he considers a warning desirable and necessary. He 
is a refreshing tonic for those daily workers in newspaper offices who 
see so much of the hush-hush attitude. He has made a great 
newspaper out of EDITOR & PUBLISHER, not because he is a 
radical for he is not, but because he speaks out and warns against 
those tendencies which threaten to make us as a people jell and 


solidify. 


Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed, and EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER must so consider it as coming from The Nation.” 


Any issue is easily worth the annual subscription price of $4 per year 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Fourth Estate 
Suite 1700 Times Bidg., Times Square, New York City 
Telephones: Bryant 3052-3-4-5-6 
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